Priests pull upset 
in fall trivia tourney 


by William Noone 

It was only a practice tourna- 
ment, but the final contestants 
in the fall version of the College 
Bowl played like professionals. 
An upset resulted from some 
smart play by a couple of 
priests. : 

The Revs. Thomas Hoar and 
Richard Vanderweel teamed 
with juniors Don McCarty and 
Dennis Anti to capture the win- 
ning title, upsetting the favored 
Rebels who were led by the 
strong forces of Fran McDon- 
nell. 


McCarty’s team, Clone II, 
needed two replacements since 
its other members failed to 
show for the final, held Friday 
night in the McCarthy Arts 
Center. Hoar and Vanderweel 
proved to be valuable fill-ins. 

- The two priests were eligible 
since this tournament was not 
the official College Bowl, which 
will be held in February. “It 
was just a practice round,”’ said 
Jenny Cernosia, College Bowl 
Director. She said that the fall 
tournament was open to faculty 
and staff members, as well as 
students. 

Clone II overcame a slow 
start to down the Rebels 
345-225. Hoar and Vanderweel 
did most of the answering to of- 
fset the scoring of McDonnell, a 
veteran of the game and cap- 
tain of last year’s champions. 

The Rebels, which defeated 
Cort’s Crusaders to reach the 
finals, scored first and opened 
up a 40-0 lead, due mainly to 
McDonnell’s brilliance as 
a trivia buff, but Clone II re- 
bounded with 150 unanswered 


' points taking a lead which they 


“Steady answers by Hoar kept 
the Clones on top and by 
halftime their lead was 205-145. 
McDonnell was incredible 
through the playoff rounds, and 
kept his team close throughout 


the half. 
Clone II, which easily out- 


Gamma Epsilon goalie Joe Flannery swipes a stray shot from the 


pointed Intelligensia to ad- 
vance to the finals, set the pace 
in the second half and won, go- 
ing away before an estimated 
crowd of 25. 

“We played a good game,” 
Hoar said. “I don’t think Fran 
was quite up to par.”’ 

Indeed McDonnell, who cap- 
tained the Rebels to the College 
Bowl regional tournament last 
year at the University of Con- 


_ necticut, was not at his best in 


the final match. In the semi- 
final round, he scored virtually 
every point in leading his team 
to a 300-0 lead — at halftime. 

In the quarter-final round, 
against Crown and Sword, 
McDonnell’s team rolled up 365 
points. 

But in the end the dynamic 
duo of Hoar and Vanderweel 
proved too much for the Rebels 
to handle. Maybe this proves 
that knowledge alone does not 
win College Bowls — a little 


praying helps. 


College 


by George Cordes, Jr. 

The presidents of the Brook- 
ings Institute and ef George- 
town University will receive 
honorary doctoral degrees from 
St. Michael’s College, one on 
Wednesday and one tomorrow, 
as the college ends its 75th an- 
niversary jubilee celebration 
this weekend. 

Bruce K. MacLaury of the 
Washington, D.C, institute will 
be awaraed an iionorary doctor 
of jurisprudence degree while 
on campus Wednesday. The 
Rev. Timothy S. Healy, S.J., of 
the Georgetown University will 
receive an honorary of laws 
degree during a convocation in 
the McCarthy Arts Center 
recital hall tomorrow at 4 p.m. 





reach of a Vegetron | forward during last week’s semifinal victory. 
GE later defeated the Bombers 2-1 in the playoff final. (John Pulieo 


Photo) 








tii. 


Chris Kent of the Blockhead team rattles off another lightening-quick response during last week’s College 








Bowl tourney. The Blockheads competed heartily but lost in the early rounds. (Dave Walsh Photo) 


Saint Michael’s College 


Healy is ‘on the rise as the 
leader of Catholic education”’ in 
the country, according to a col- 
lege spokesperson. He is ‘‘an 
acknowledged expert”’ on facul- 
ty tenure, the integration of 


schools, the relationship be- 


tween business and education, 
tax credit for tuition and the 
role of Catholic colleges, the 
school said. 

He will discuss participants 
of the closing ceremonies dur- 
ing the award oresertation. The 
speech is expected to be his 
“position statement’? on the 
condition of Catholic education 
in the U.S. 

Healy holds a doctorate in 
English literature from Oxford 
(England) Uriiversity, and was 
a dean of the City University of 
New York for seven years, 


- before becoming president of 


Georgetown University in 
1976. 


Winooski, Vermont 05404 
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Prior to Healy’s address, a 
symposium entitled “‘Seventy- 
five Tomorrows” will explore 
the heritage and future of the 
college, using slides, film, music 
and commentary hosted by 
1932 graduate John Donoghue. 
The symposium is scheduled 
for 2 p.m. 

A vespers service in the col- 
lege chapel at 5:15 p.m. Satur- 
day, a reception and dinner in 
the sports center, a perform- 
ance of “Story Theayér” in the 
arts center and a “Jubilee 
Mass,”’ celebrated by the Most 
Rev. John A. Marshall, bishop 
of Burlington, at 11 a.m. Sun- 
day, will round out the week- 
end’s activities. 

The public, and especially 
students, are invited to attend 
Healy’s address for free, and all 
religious services, the college 
announced. 

MacLaury will also give a free, 
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awards honorary degrees 


public address in the recital hall 
entitled, ‘“The Troubled Ameri- 
can Economy.’’ The 3 p.m. 
speech will follow convocation 
ceremonies.” 

MacLaury, a native of Mt. 
Kisco, N.Y., was president of 
the Minneapolis (Minn.) Federal 
Reserve Bank before he as- 
sumed the presidency of the 
Brookings Institute in 1977. 

The former member of the 
Nixon administration received 
his bachelor’s degree from 
Princeton (N.J.) University, 
and doctor of economics degree 
from Harvard University in 
Cambridge, Mass. 

The institute, incorporated in 
1927, is “‘dedicated to programs 
in economic, governmental, and 
foreign policy studies,” and 
“aims to bridge the gap be- 
tween. scholarly research and 
public policy,’’ the college an- 
nounced, 


Journalism faculty ‘treading water’ 


as college searches for dept. head 


Decisions on proposals and 
the direction the St. Michael’s 
College Journalism Depart- 
ment will take are not being 
made or are being made too 
slowly, according to Assistant 
Professor Richard A. Raquier. 

Journalism has been without 
a department head since the 
summer when Alex Nagy 
resigned, Raquier said. 

According tov Ronald Provost, 
vice president for academic af- 
fairs, Nagy’s resignation 
“came too late’’ for the college 
to find a replacement from out- 
side the college. He said a 
search committee was 
established and the position 
was advertised, but it quickly 
became apparent that a 
suitable candidate was not 
available to start this semester. 

Journalism students and 
staff seem to agree that the 
need to fill the position soon is 
critical. Until someone is 
selected, the department ‘‘can- 
not move toward any broader 
objectives because of the 
possibility that those objec- 
tives might conflict with those 
of the person who will eventual- 
ly fill the position,’’ Raquier 
said. He added that the depart- 
ment is currently “treading 


water.” 

Raquier suggested that the 
position should be readvertised 
‘in order to attract a larger pool 
of qualified candidates.’’ Ads 
placed during the summer for a 
position beginning’ in 
September do not attract as 
many people with desirable 
backgrounds as do those which 
appear during the fall and 
winter for a position beginning 
the following September, he 
said. The reason he gave was 
that most people teaching at 
the college-level have signed 
their contracts for the following 
academic year by early spring. 

“The overwhelming majority 
would not apply for a position 
after having signed a contract,” 
he maintained. 

The ads which ran during the 
summer listed a preferred hir- 
ing date of Sept. 1, 1980. They 
attracted 35 to 40 applicants, 


Provost said. Of these, two are 
still being considered by the 
search committee, which met 
for the first time since the sum- 
mer on Monday. 

Raquier did not dispute the 
qualifications of the two can- 
didates, but he said the college 
might overlook an opportunity 
to attract a more qualified per- 
son by not advertising within 
the next several months. 

Gifford Hart, a journalism in- 
structor, agreed that the lack of 
a department head was slowing 
down progress. He cited delays 
concerning a proposal to even- 
tually seek professional ac- 
creditation, a course the former 
chairman was pursuing. A 
department head would be able 
to act with authority on such 
proposals, Hart suggested. 

A schedule-change request 
for next semester, made 


cont. on page 5 


Sexual harassment on campus 

A senior journalism major explores the relation- 
ship between college women and their male pro- 
fessors — and what’s being done about it. Article 


on pages 8 and 9. 
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Campus Profiles 


Kuntz finds SMC faculty ‘bright, congenial’ 


by Wendy Lambert 

Nothing special sparked his 
love of history, but he always 
knew he liked it. Norbert Kuntz, 
professor of history at St. 
Michael’s, always knew as he 
was growing up that he had the 
desire to teach, but his original 
aspirations were not at the col- 
lege level. 

Kuntz, a native of Michigan, 
attended St. Joseph's College in 
Indiana for undergraduate 
work and John Carroll Univer- 
sity in Ohio for his master’s 
degree. He began work on his 
Ph.D degree at Michigan State 
after a past professor of his sug- 
gested he take a _ short 
fellowship there. Kuntz knew 
that once he was there he could 
not leave without finishing the 
program. In 1969 he received 
his doctoral degree in American 
history. 

The same year Kuntz receiv- 
ed his degree he came to St. 
Michael’s. ‘“‘St. Michael’s is 
very similar to St. Joseph’s,”’ 
he said. ‘“‘That was part of the 
reason my wife and I liked it so 
much.”’ 

Kuntz has now been at St. 
Michael’s almost 12 years. Dur- 
ing this time he has found that 
despite the many controversies 


over the years, he has never 
been presssured by the college 
to do or say anything in the 
classroom which he opposed. 
“St. Michael’s is much more 
open-minded then any school I 


have known,”’ Kuntz said. 

Kuntz added that much of his 
happiness here can be at- 
tributed to a very bright, con- 
genial faculty. “If my job ever 
became work I’d do something 
else,” he said. 

Kuntz teaches Colonial 
American history through 19th 
Century history. 

The role of the student has 
changed in the time he has been 
teaching, Kuntz observed. 
“‘Students are more 
sophisticated in 1980 than|they 
were in 1970. Teaching-wise 
you have to change to accom- 
modate that.’’ Kuntz said he 
feels he has accommodated by 
sliding toward social history 
and away from political history. 

One thing that Kuntz does 
not like is that students are 
presently letting the professors 
get away with too many exag- 
gerations of facts and details. 
“Students don’t question us; in 
1970 the students would never 
let you get away with anythin 





Nov. 20. ty of a third world war. 
7 p.m. ‘Apocalypse Now? Bergeron Hall, information 
Weekend” organizational call 862-9720. Only radicals © 


meeting to explore possibili- need apply. 













DIRECT FROM CAMPUS 
FOR THANKSGIVING 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 25th 
Lv. U.V.M. (Gutterson) 11:15 AM & 2:00 PM 
to MIDDLEBURY - RUTLAND - BENNINGTON - ALBANY - NYC 
Lv. U.V.M. (Gutterson) 12:01 PM & 2:00 PM 
to BOSTON - CONCORD - MANCHESTER, N.H. - NASHUA 
LOWELL - CLAREMONT - BELLOWS FALLS - BRATTLEBORO 


SPRINGFIELD, MA. - HARTFORD. - NEW HAVEN 
Lv. U.V.M. (Gutterson) 2:15 PM 


to ALBANY - YONKERS - HEMPSTEAD 


HICKSVILLE - HUNTINGTON - SMITHTOWN 
Lv. U.V.M. (Gutterson) 2:40 PM 


to BARRE - ST. JOHNSBURY - PORTLAND 
Lv. U.V.M. (Gutterson) 6:00 PM 


to MONTPELIER - BARRE - MANCHESTER, N.H. - BOSTON 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 26th 


Lv. S.M.C. (Ross) 11:00 AM 
Lv. U.V.M. (Gutterson) 11:15 AM 
to MIDDLEBURY - RUTLAND - BENNINGTON - ALBANY - NYC 
also connecting service to Long Island 
Lv. S.M.C. (Ross) 11:45 AM 
Lv. U.V.M. (Gutterson) 12:15 PM 
to BOSTON - CONCORD - MANCHESTER, N.H. - NASHUA 
LOWELL - CLAREMONT - BELLOWS FALLS - BRATTLEBORO 
SPRINGFIELD --HARTFORD - NEW HAVEN 


ALL PASSENGERS BOARDING ON CAMPUS MUST 
PURCHASE TICKETS PRIOR TO BOARDING. 


TICKETS WILL BE SOLD ON MONDAY, IN THE STUDENT 
UNION FROM 11:00 AM-6:00 PM. ALSO AVAILABLE AT 
THE BURLINGTON TERMINAL DAILY FROM 7:00 AM- 
11:30 PM. 

FOR THOSE PASSENGERS WHO LIVE ON LONG ISLAND 
PLEASE INQUIRE AS TO SERVICE TO AND FROM THAT 


AREA. VERMONT TRANSIT 
864-6811 
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like that.”” The end result seems 
to be not enough class discus- 
sion, said Kuntz, and an inabili- 
ty to “‘read”’ the class. ‘‘If there 
is no feedback, how do you 
know you’re getting the 
material across?’’ he asked. “I 
have to learn the students’ 
strength and weaknesses. You 
want to be challenged.” 

Kuntz supplements his 
teaching with an enormous 
amount of reading. He reviews 
abstracts for ABC Press — 
many on 20th Century home 
decorating. He also reviews ar- 
ticles and books on state 
histories, and publishes reviews 
in two or three professional 
journals each year. 

Kuntz resides in the town of 
Shelburne, with his wife, Susan, 
and three children. He is a 
member of the Shelburne 
School Board and a lay minister 
at St. Catherine’s Church in 
Shelburne. He is also involved 
in a budget evaluation for the 
United Way. 





by Peggy Paparella 
It is not too early to discuss 
Parents’ Weekend, according to 
Jennifer Cernosia, advisor of 
the Parents’ Weekend Commit- 
tee. Parents’ Weekend 1981 is 


The University of New Hampshire 
_ Study epi 















AUSTRIA’ rs 
at ‘the University of x 
SALZBURG 
© Open to students in all major 
fields. 














e Requirements: two years of 
college German and good 
scholastic standing. 






For information: 
Director: UNH Salzburg Program 
Murkland Hall/AMLL-German 
University of New Hampshire 
Durham, New Hampshire 03824 
Tel: (603) 862-1218 
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Norbert Kunte, praleding of History 


Committee plans Parent’s Weekend 


scheduled for April 3-5, two 
weeks earlier than when it was 
held last year. 

Cernosia said the Committee 
has already had their first 
meeting. Juniors Diane 
Duhamel and Jeff Fucci, are co- 
chairing the committee. 

The activities will be basical- 
ly the same as last year, Cer- 
nosia said, ‘‘but we like to try to 
do something different each 


The major difference will bea 
m- “banquet at 


North Campus Gym Dance and ; 
a Jazz Soiree in the cafeteria. 
On Sunday there will be. two — 


“cash bar’’ at the North 


pus Gym. Last year stude ite 


and parents were told to ‘‘bring 
their own.’’ According to Cer- 
nosia, “The school has become 
more alcohol-aware. We wanted 
a more controlled atmosphere. 
We also wanted to add more 
decorum to the dance.”’ 

The weekend will start off 
with a play on Friday night. 
“Casino Night”’ will be held in 
the cafeteria, and SMC faculty 
will deal. ‘‘We wanted the facul- 
ty to get more involved this 
year.”” Duhamel said. 

There will be activities going 


on all day Saturday, such asa . 


crafts fair, an ROTC drill 
parade, a College Bowl (faculty 
vs. students,) and other 
demonstrations by on-campus 
groups, Duhamel said. Some of 
the spring sports teams will 
have games, the Student 
Resource Center will have 
presentations, and Fire and 
Rescue is planning a fund 
raiser. Even more activities are 


being planned, according to 


Duhamel. 
Saturday 


morning masses and brunch, 
Duhamel said. 
According to Duhamel, eight 


committees have been formed — 


to work on the weekend’s ac- 
tivities. ‘“But we need lots more 
students to get involved,” she 
said. Planning and setting up 
for the weekend takes a lot of 
work, she said. ““‘We welcome 
any suggestions or input 
anyone might have,’”’ Duhamel 
added. 


COMING SOON 


the Christmas Semi-Formal 


at The Sawmill, Essex Junction 


| Friday Dec. 5th 


Cash Bar 9-1 a.m. 


. Advance Ticket Sales Only 


Sponsored by the Junior Class 





ees 








Poetry reading 


Engels finds nature metaphors 


by Margaret Pitt 

John Engels, a St. Michael’s 
English professor and poet, 
recited some of his works last 
Friday evening at the Church 
Street Center in Burlington. 

He began the reading with 
five poems he wrote last month. 
These poems are a little 
‘friendlier’ than some of his 
earliest works. They deal with 
the basic theme of nature dur- 
ing the fall. One poem, entitled 
“Colors of October,” was a 
result of a class assignment 
about parallelism of the colors 
of the trees. 

Other poems recited were 
about fantasies, high school 
days, homeowner problems, 
and men such as Mozart and 
Vivaldi. 


Engels has a particular in- 
terest in Vermont and the 
natural beauty of its- rivers, 
snow and the ice. “I have a deep 
attraction for these,” said 


. Engels, ‘for it is interesting 


how they can be used as 
metaphors.” 

Engels has been writing 
poetry since he was a child but 
did not consider himself a poet 
until hs first success in publica- 
tion while attending the Univer- 
sity College of Dublin in 
Ireland. Since then he has had 
eight books published and is ex- 
pecting his ninth to be released 
in April. 

“Poetry is important to me 
because it is the only way to 
understand myself and what is 
around me. It enables me to 
know those things without 





Big Brothers Louis aperle and Tim Higgins amuse Little Sister 
Tasha Baker. The campus volunteer group sponsors a weekly Gym 
_ and Swim day at the Ross Sports Center pool for area youths. (Dave 


Walsh Photo) 


OPTOMETRISTS 


R.A. CLARK O.D. 
WILHELM JAREMCZUK O.D. 


Eye Examinations 
Prescription Glasses 
Contact Lenses 


By Appointment 
862-3223 
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The Only 


11 No. Willard St. 
Corner of Pearl 


ts 
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BEVERAGE WAREHOUSE 
AND STATE LIQUOR AGENCY 
is in 
WINOOSKI 


Where You Save By the Case 








words or names attached to 
them,” said Engels. “It is a 
satisfactory way to clarify 
things for myself and if I can 
clarify thing for others, that is 
wonderful.’’ 

When Engels writes a poem it 
occasionally stems into many 
others. An example of this can 
be seen in his book “Blood 
Mountain,” for it contains a 
series of poems that deal with 
climbing Blood Mountain, 
reaching the top and descen- 
ding. One of the poems in this 
series was requested by a 
member of the audience Friday 
night. 

Public reading of poems is 
usually a ‘heavy experience” 
for Engels. It allows him to 
hear his works out loud and 
criticize them. ‘‘When you hear 
your poems out loud suddenly 
things become crystal clear 
that weren’t before.” 

Engels has been influenced 
by writers such as Herrick, 
Chaucer, Roethke, Williams 
and Thomas. “It is a Catholic 
sort of list,’ explained Engels. 
“T like Elizabethan writers and 
the 17th and 18 Century ser- 
mon prose.”’ 

He also has two “‘important’”’ 
friends in Vermont that have 
helped and influenced him. 
‘‘Hayden Carruth, as a friend, 
critic and mentor, has sustain- 
ed and in many ways helped 
me,” said Engels. “And David 


Huddle is the first reader of all © 
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Saga Food Service Menu 


Friday 11/14/80 ~=Lunch 
Dinner 
Saturday 11/15/80 Brunch 
Dinner 
Sunday 11/16/80 Brunch 
Dinner 
Monday 11/17/80 = Lunch 
Dinner 
Tuesday 11/18/80 Lunch 
Dinner 
Wed. 11/19/80 = Lunch 
Dinner 


Monte Cristo Sandwich 
Grilled Cheese 


Veal Scallopini w/gravy 
Baked fish - garnished 
wilemon slice 


California Torta 
Chef's choice 


Hamburg steak 
Turkey Brazil 


Ham & cheese - 
on hard roll 
Chef’s choice 


Southern fried chicken 
garnished w/crushed 
pineapple 

Hungarian goulash 


Hot turkey sandwich 
wi/gravy - garnished 
w/parsley sprigs 

Fish sticks/fish wich w/bun 


Baked ham w/fruit sauce 
Baked lasagna & cheese 
lasagna 


Hot dog on bun 
Spanish rice 


Grilled pork chop garnished 
w/chopped green onion 
Baked perch 


Grilled ham & cheese 
Tuna pot pie 


Turkey cutlet - garnished 
w/parsley sprigs 


Menu subject to change’ Swedish meatballs 





P.I. news bureau promotes students 


by Beth Erwin — 


The Student News Bureau is -__ 


about to celebrate its first an- 
niversary. According to its 
founder, Jackie Smith, the pur- 
pose of starting the bureau was 
to get more student news out to 
hometown papers. . 

Prior to the start of the 


ad) 9 Park Street D 


Essex Junction 
879-6441 xy 


<2 Et. 


There are pizzas . . . and 


there are pizzas. There are 


grinders . . . and there are 
grinders. There are differ- 
ences . . . right? And the 
delicious difference is found 
at Falletti’s in Essex Junc- 
tion. 

Falletti’s offers more than 
twenty giant grinder selec- 
tions and pizzas come in 
10”, 14”, 17", and 18” x 
24” party platter sizes in a 
variety of combinations. For 
the light snacker, there's the 
famous Falletti’s slice — a 
tangy sauce that you won't 
soon forget. Pasta, salads, 
meat platters, side orders, 
and desserts round out a 

| tempting bill of fare. 


bureau the college Public Infor- 
mation Office limited its stu- 
dent news coverage to dean’s 
list and commencement an- 
nouncements. Smith said the 
Public Information Office did 
not have the time to concen- 
trate on individual student ac- 
tivities. “It was more events- 
oriented than people-oriented,”’ 
she said. 





Staige Dovis & Hunts Present An Evening With 


IMAMAY 


According to Eileen O’Brien, 
Director of the Student News 
Bureau, the bureau promotes 
both the student and St. 
Michael’s College. O’Brien said 
the bureau also writes feature 
stories for Founders Hall, a 
publication for alumni and 
parents. O’Brien encourages 
student ideas to “add to the 
_ function of the bureau.” 





Monday Nov.17 8PM 
Tickets $750 and $850 
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Is security bored? 


To park, or not to park 

Parking on campus is a problem. It will always bea problem. And, 
as in the past, it is being dealt with in a round-about manner that 
foresees few solutions. 

Surely, the security force spends many a long night patrolling the 
campus, but boredom is certainly no reason for ticketing cars park- 
ed in staff parking areas at 3 a.m. on a Saturday morning. 

It seems that several amendments are in order to the college's 
traffic rules. A written reminder would serve to refresh students 
minds, and show justification for security's ticketing procedure. 

One problem, which seems more serious then parking in staff 
parking, concerns parking where there should be no parking. The 
corner by the football field near Alumni and Lyons Halls is a serious 
safety hazard and should be designated ‘‘No Parking.”’ 

There are several other spots like this on campus and they all pose 
safety hazards. 

Lighting is another item that seems to deem more attention then 
parking tickets. Although it has slightly improved over the last 
year, it could be even better. Perhaps this is why so many students 
choose to park “‘at their door step."’ Who likes the idea of getting 
out of a car into a dark parking lot, or even leaving their car there? 

Overall, it seems the emphasis should be on whether we, as 
students and faculty, are safe — not whether Professor Smith or 
Secretary Jones has to walk an extra 20 feet to get to class. 

— WL 


Sexual harassment 


Sexual harassment is a serious issue on campuses all over the 
country. It is unfortunate, and it is unfair. But what may be the 
most unfair thing of all is that the victims so often feel helpless. 
‘There doesn’t seem to be anyone to turn to. 

St. Michael's is not the only college without a set of guidelines to 
deal with alleged harassment cases. And the attitude of college of- 
ficials to the problem may be typical. But that does not make the 
subject of harassment any less crucial, or the attitudes any more ac- 

eptable. 

Vice president Ronald Provost's reaction, in particular, seems in- 
sensitive and callous. Ile is the person that harassed students are 

upposed to turn to, but he doesn't seem to care about what is a 
~erious concern to many students, both male and female. 
_ Provost may be correct in stating that there is no student de- 
‘nand tor a grievance procedure; but he would be quite wrong to 
suggest there is no need for one. There-can only be a demand when 
students dare to speak out (as in the SMC cases, where the 
students were so afraid of a bad grade that they would not even 
reveal the professor's name, let alone their own), the obvious need 
for a grievance procedure should be enough to get any good, Chris- 
tian school to act in accordance with the obvious best interests of 
its students. 

Provost would prefer to leave the harassment issue up to the 
“good judgement” of the student involved. He doesn’t seem to 
realize the tremendous pressure a student is under not to report 
harassment. 

She (the student) is usually afraid of being punished by the pro- 
fessor (with a failing grade). She is often afraid to talk to other 
faculty (Teachers would stick together, so what would that ac- 
complish?"’), and the administration has shown a total insensiti- 
vity to her needs. 

A grievance procedure is urgently needed (and may even be re- 
quired), and we urge St. Michael's President Edward L. Henry to 
arrive at a formal grievance procedure without further delay. 

— BM 
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Editorial Page 


I KNOW THIS IS YouR FIFTH TICKET, 
BUT THIS TIME You. REALLY 


PARKED IN THE WRONG PLACE | 





Campus Parking Problems? 


Good regained 


To the editor: 

Leaving trite bickering and 
_personalities aside, I would like 
“to suggest an interpretation of 
Mr. (Jeff) Good’s article, 
“Christianity: Isn’t it the 
American way?’ (Defender, 
Oct. 24) Mr. Clifford Tassie has 
shown us that the article does 
not work as sarcasm, in his Oct. 
31 rebuttal. Mr. Good states in 
return (Defender, Nov. 7) that 
the article was not intended to 
be sarcastic. Let us look at the 
ideas in the article and not the 
personalities involved, and 
make some sense out of it. 

The article seems to say 
ethics and politics have been 
separate long enough. The term 
“church” is not a wise choice in 
the article. The church does 
deal with morality, but that is 
not its only concern. We find 
morality dealt with more 
specifically in a field of 
philosophy called ethics. 

If we look at politics and 
ethics to see what they are, 
perhaps we can see how they 
are related. 

The duty of politics is not to 
insure for men their freedom to 
do their duty, even if their duty 
is to win salvation. The only 
freedom politics gives us is 
freedom to participate in 
government. That is, we have a 
say in how we are to be ruled, 
and we can share in the benefits 
this rule provides. Government 
is characterized by a shared 
commitment on the part of its 
members to the realization of 
some goal or purpose and the 
means by which these goals are 
achieved, 

One of the duties of ethics is 
to teach us how to live well, by 
choosing right over wrong. The 
freedom we have in it is the 
freedom of self-determination. 
That is the shaping of one’s 
own life by ones choices. 
Despite all external pressures 
and prior causes, we retain an 
option of choosing or not choos- 





ing, or choosing one thing over 
another. In our choices, we can 
decide who we will become, 
right in the choice. If I choose 
to burn the school down, by my 
own choice, I have become an 
arson. When we do not have 
this freedom, our actions are 
not immoral, they have no 
moral quality at all. 

Now what is the order or rela- 
tionship ethics should have to 
politics? Ethics should help us 
choose those goals our govern- 
ment should strive for. Our 
political choices will decide the 
future goals of our country and 
how they will be pursued. Our 
duty is to choose leaders who 
will pursue basic human goods. 
Ethics will show us what these 
goods are and how to pursue 
them. This is perhaps the 
message Mr. Good had intend- 
ed to tell us. 

Charles J. Corbally 
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Not mushrooms 


To the editor: 

It is frequently said that too 
many cooks will spoil the soup. 
The same apparently holds true 
when an entire newspaper staff 
reports on campus reactions to 
the recent elections. Because 
the reporter to whom I gave the 
statement quoted in part on 
page one of last week’s 
Defender was not the reporter 
who subsequently wrote the ar- 
ticle in which the quotation ap- 
pears, my statement came out 
distorted in a number of impor- 


Letters 


tant respects. 

Out of respect for ately: I 
would like to correct just one 
distortion — I did not compare 
the choice of presidential can- 






didates offered the clectorateto 


cea es 






and oatmeal, -but rather:t to a 


choice between mush and | 
~ oatmeal. Were I offered a choice 


between mushrooms and 
oatmeal, I would unhesitatingly 
choose mushrooms every time. 


John C. Hughes — 


Assistant Professor 
Political Science 


O<<<<sen ene 
OPEC plot 


To the editor: 
Upon entering Jemery this 
past Tuesday at 4 pm., I 


discovered the lights on in 50_ 


percent of the empty 
classrooms and the windows 


“open in 20 percent of the 


classrooms. Logical thinking — 
‘forbade me from placing the 


blame upon students or faculty. 
Both groups realize that St. 
Michael’s cannot afford this 
waste of money (the former, 
because ofthe annual tuition in- 
crease; the latter, low salaries.) 
I haven’t noticed any 
suspicious looking, turban- 
topped characters roaming 
about (except on Halloween,) 
but I have a hunch that we're 
being victimized by an OPEC 
plot. Keep an eye peeled. 
Mark Fitzgibbons 
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To our readers: 


Got a gripe? Write us at the 
Defender, Box 295. All letters 


must be signed. 
eee 


£ 





Culture 


Student director Cathy Doherty pauses to evaluate a rehersal of 


- One Flew Over the Cuckoo’s Nest. Doherty’s directing debut will be 
performed in the Green Room Nov. 18-22. (Dave Walsh Photo) 





Events Calendar 


Friday, Nov. 14 — 


5:30 p.m. Candlelight cafe ‘ 


vegetarian supper, First 
Unitarian Universalist 


‘Church, top of Church 
7 & 9:30 pm. Film, “A 
_ Wedding,’”’ Room 106, Cook 


8 p.m. Peter Serkin, 
pianist, Memorial Auditor- 
ium, Burlington, 656-3418. 


Saturday, Nov. 15 
2 p.m. “75 Tomorrows,” 
symposium on the college’s 
heritage and future, MAC 
recital, x. 2557. 
4 p.m. Convocation-confer- 


' ring of honorary degree and 


address, Reverend Timothy 
S. Healy, S.J., President of 
Georgetown University, 
MAC recital hall, x. 2557. 

8 p.m. “Story Theatre,” 
MAC theater, tickets re- 
quired, x. 2449. 

9:30 p.m. & midnight. 
“The Onion Field,’”’” Room 
106, Cook Hall, UVM. 


Sunday, Nov. 16 
9 a.m.-5 p.m. Parent/parti- 
cipant orientation, Junior 
Miss program, MAC recital 





11 am. Jubilee Mass, 
Chapel of St. Michael the 
Archangel. 

1-4 p.m. ‘‘A clinic on cross- 
country skiing for older 
Americans,’’ U.S. Ski Asso- 


ciation, MAC recital hall, 


863-6379. 

7 & 9 p.m. “The Rose,’ 
sponsored by S.A. Social 
Committee, MAC, $1.50 ad- 
mission with student ID. 


Tuesday, Nov. 18 

1:30-4:30 p.m. Interviews 
for Northeastern University 
MBA program, Student 
Resource Center, sign-up re- 
quired, x. 2547. 

7 p.m. Lecture on interna- 
tional careers, John Esping, 
Bergeron Hall. 


Wednesday, Nov. 19 

2:30 p.m. Convocation, 
conferring of honorary 
degree to Bruce MacLaurey, 
President of Brookings In- 
stitute, MAC, recital hall, x. 
2211. 


Thursday, Nov. 20 
8 p.m. ‘Pulitzer Prize- 
Winner’s Evening,’ The New 
Music Consort, concert, 
MAC, recital hall, x. 2568. 





Dept. adds faculty members 


cont. from page 1 


necessary by Nagy’s departure, 

’ was not acted upon until after 
transfer student registration 
last week. ‘“‘That made advising 
those students rather chancy,” 
Raquier said. 

Provost noted that the 
department had added two ad- 
ditional staff members, Budd 
Whitebook and Larry Marshak. 
Whitebook is a free-lance writer 
and a former manager of radio 
station WEZF in Colchester. 
Marshak is the executive news 
editor of the Burlington Free 
Press. 

Whitebook is teaching two 
courses this semester and there 


is a possibility that he will be . 


retained for next semester, Pro- 
vost said. 

Marshak is teaching the news 
editing course this semester. 
Provost said that it was to “‘the 
students’ advantage’’ to have 
local journalists teaching some 
courses. 

Susan Green, a Free Press 
reporter, will be teaching the 
feature writing course next 
semester. . 

Provost said that the search 
committee would soon decide 
whether to readvertise the posi- 
tion or to interview one or both 
of the candidates currently be- 
ing considered. 
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by John Kessler 

A senior fine arts student at 
St. Michael’s will make her 
directing debut Nov. 18 with 
the play, ‘‘One Flew Over the 
Cuckoo’s Nest.’’ The show is a 
fine arts seminar project and 
will be performed at McCarthy 
Arts Center Nov. 18 through 22 
at 8 p.m. 

“| was nervous about casting 
the show,’’ Cathy Doherty ad- 
mitted. Her play has been in the 
works since the third week of 
September. Many of the 19 
characters and production 
assistants of ‘‘Cuckoo’s Nest’’ 
have also been involved with 
“Story Theatre,” the current 
presentation of the department. 

A native of Silver Spring, 
Md., Doherty said, ‘‘The play is 
an experimental student work, 
performed in an intimate and 
naturalistic setting.”’ 
“Cuckoo’s Nest’’ will be the 


first play ever performed in the 
arts center ‘‘green room,” 
which is traditionally the 
waiting room for the cast and 
crew prior to a theatrical perfor- 
mance. It is situated directly 
beneath the stage of the main 
theater, and has the same 
dimensions as the stage. 
Seating for the show will be 
limited to about 60 people. 

Doherty said she chose 
“‘Cuckoo’s Nest’”’ because of the 
“incredible response’’ she 
received when directing a short 
scene from it for a class. She ex- 
plained that “‘it’s very different 
from the movie, because the 
play was adapted from the book 
before the movie.”’ 

“The show has a good deal of 
appeal to college students,” 
Doherty said. ‘‘It is a rebellious 
play that encourages people to 
fight the establishment.”’ 

There is a mutual respect bet- 
ween the cast and Doherty, she 
said. ‘‘I’ve had to fight against 


‘Cuckoo’s Nest’ at MAC 


time, and it has been difficult to 
assemble all 19 members of the 
cast for nightly rehearsals.” 

She complimented the casts’ 
effort and performance, and 
said, ‘‘Each of them has 
developed a fondness for the 
character they play.” 

One member of the cast said, 
“Cathy is very easy to work 
with and a real help with 
everything.” 

Doherty said she enjoys 
directing, but would rather go 
into acting. After graduation 
this spring, she intends to 
study for her masters degree in 
that field. 

Posters with information on 
when tickets will be available 
will soon be posted. Tickets 
should be at the McCarthy Arts 
Center box office this week 
Doherty said. Since seating is 
limited, she requested that 
students ask for tickets only if 
they are sure they will attend 
the performance. 


Fantasy characters delight 
‘Story Theatre’ audiences 


by Joan Dickinson 

Robbers, kings, peasants, 
cats, dogs, fish, and birds were 
some of the entertainers in the 
St. Michael’s drama depart- 
ment production of “Story 
Theatre.” 

An entry in this year’s 
American College Theatre 
Festival competition, the play 
incorporates many elements of 
art. 
The ensemble cast tests its 
excellence as actors, singers, 
and mimes in such sketches as 
“The Robber Bridegroom,” 
“The Little Peasant,” ‘Henny 
Penny,’”’ and ‘‘The Golden 
Goose.” 

Accompanied by alumnus 
Paul Ascenzo and other musi- 
cians, the play’s ‘fables’ were 
exuberantly performed amidst 
an intricately lighted backdrop 
and a multi-level stage. 

Slippery slapstick opened the 
show, with Michael Lucey as a 
poor peasant who tricks all his 
neighbors into drowning 
themselves -by appealing to 
their greediness. 

Lucey was an outstanding 
performer, easily changing 
from human to animal as a 
‘cock’ and later as a ‘flounder’ 
he seemed true-to-life as well as 
comically entertaining. 

Somewhat like ‘‘Those Amaz- 
ing Animals,” Laura Rathgeb, 
Cathy Doherty and Stephen La- 
joie displayed remarkable 
characterizations as a dog, a 
rooster, a cat and.an ass in the 
‘‘The Bremen Town 
Musicians.” 

Lajoie was another strong, 
leading figure appearing as the 
“Master. Thief,’ the ‘‘Fisher- 
man,” and ‘‘Cocky Locky.’’.The 
actor never showed fatigue, 
although his lengthy scenes in- 
volved much activity and 
acrobatics. 

In “Henny Penny,” four fan- 
tastical birds were presented by 
Lajoie, Doherty, Lucey and 
Joanne McGee. The group’s 
character impressions of cer- 
tain well-known figures made 
for some hilarious mimicry. 

At times eerie and sinister, 
and at others farcicle and jo- 
cund, the lay introduced 
diverse talents to the audience. 

Jacqueline Bouchard’s vocal 


of “I’ll Be Your Baby Tonight” 
was an outstanding ironic ele- 
ment in ‘‘The Robber 
Bridegroom.” 

Anthony Simone and Todd 
Best were two others that 
showed quick energy and skill 
in their respective roles. 

The remaining ensemble: 
Mary Davis, Kyle Minor, Chris 
Durso, Keith Shea, Peter Har- 
rigan, Ken Gingras, Kathyrn 
Markey, and Diane Wheeler 


were all solid, and helped to 
maintain the high level of the 
show’s humor. 

In all, lighting, costumes, 
song, body movement, and im- 
agination revealed the profes- 
sional and theatrical quality of 
the play’s production. 

“Story Theatre” runs this 
weekend, November 13 and 14.- 
It is the final event for-the St. 
Michael’s closing ceremonies of 
the 75th Jubilee. 


_Announcements 


Suggestions for a yearbook 
dedication will be taken during 
senior retakes, Nov. 20-21. 
Everyone is encouraged to 
make recommendations based 
on community service and good 
performance records. Sugges- 
tions may be. mailed through 
the campus mail to P.O. Box 
278, or dropped off in the 
Hilltop office in Alliot Hall, 
room 208. 


WAKA KKKKKK 

The Arnold Air Society is 
sponsoring a Red Cross Blood 
Drive on Nov. 20, 1980 in Alliot 
Hall. The drive will run from 10 
a‘m to 4 p.m. The Society will 
award a $50 cash prize to the 


‘Bloodiest House’ (group or 
organization) on campus for the 
most pints of blood donated. 


HK KKKKKKKKK 
Guaranteed Student Loans 
Students with the intent to 

apply for a Guaranteed Student 

Loan should do so _ before 

January 1981. At that time the 

interest rate will increase to 9 

percent compared to 7 percent 

now. 

Seniors who have borrowed 
their limit of $7,500 through 
GSL Program, should check 
with their home bank as they 
might be eligible to borrow 
more under Public Law 96-374, 
, passed October 3. 





‘WITH TORRENTIAL FORCE, 

BETTE MIDLER SWEEPS ‘THE ROSE’ 
INTO A FILM EXPERIENCE... AN 
EXTRAVAGANT PERFORMANCE 
AND AN EXPLOSIVE DEBUT.” 


—Gene Shalit, NBC-TV 


BETTE MIDLER 


ALAN BATES 
THE ROSE 


Sun. 7 & 9 M.A.C. 


$1.50 
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Opens November 21 on a radio near you! 
80 hours worth of 
thrills @ chills © giveaways ® and more!! 
Fun for the whole family! 


Don’t wait for the movie! 







“MELLOW TONES” 


ide of the major rock artists, with hourly news and weather. 


“DIVERSIONS” 


sto take you through the morning hours. 


'F THE SHELF’ 
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m. and midnight 


solid hour of music from a group or artist . 


- OR 
a classic album played all the way, with one 


PV T-SHIRTS!!! 


$5 a piece (cheap) 
Four sizes (S,M,L, & XL) 


Seven delicious colors 


More hip than alligator 
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Sexual 


harassment... 


by Joanne Sheehan 

“The college definitely needs 
a crisis center. Many girls 
wouldn’t feel as though they 
could talk to their parents 

about something like this.” 
— Parent of an SMC 
woman student 
Sexual harassment is an issue 
which has frightened students, 
concerned administrators and 
bewildered the court system. It 
merits considerable attention, 
along with rape and other sex- 
oriented issues, which only 
have recently begun to be dealt 

with by the media. 

According to ‘‘Sexual 
Harassment: A Hidden Issue,” 
a report issued by the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges’ Staff 
of the Project on the Status and 
Education of Women, sexual 
harassment is difficult to 
define. The report said, ‘‘It may 
range from sexual innuendos 
made at inappropriate times, 
like humor, to coerced sexual 
relations.”” Sexual harassment, 
the report explained, is distinct 

from ‘“‘appropriate”’ flirting. 
One immediately thinks of 
sexual harassment in a college 
as a situation in which a male 
professor coerces a female stu- 
dent into sexual relations, 
threatening her with poor 
grades or denial of oppor- 
tunities if she _ refuses. 
Although this is an accurate ex- 
ample, it is also an extreme one. 
A professor’s ability to make a 
student uncomfortable in class 
by looking at or speaking to her 
differently from the way in 


which he treats her classmates, 
or by approaching her outside 
of class for reasons other than 
those dealing with class-related 
material without her agree- 
ment, are also considered sex- 
ual harassment. By refusing to 
speak with a professor in this 
case, the student is “‘rejecting”’ 
him, encouraging him to resent 
her and, ultimately, to penalize 
her with a poor grade. 

According to the Association 
of American Colleges’ report, 
Lorna Sarrel, co-director of the 
Yale Human Sexuality Pro- 
gram, said some forms of sexual 
harassment in the classroom 
are described as ‘‘psychological 
coercion.”’ 
because more women are now 
competing for fewer jobs, 
grades become extremely im- 
portant. Students often 
overestimate the power and 
authority of their professor. 
Some faculty are aware of this 
and use it to their advantage, 
Sarrel said. A student’s fear of 
the authority of their professor, 
combined with the pressure of 
competition for jobs and higher 
degrees, creates a frightening 
situation for a young woman 
confronted with sexual harass- 
ment. 

According to ‘‘Sexual 
Harassment of Working 
Women,’’ by Catharine A. 
MacKinnon, ‘Sexual coercion 
makes the educational at- 
mosphere intolerable, forcing 
the student in many cases to 
withdraw from a_ course of 
study, or to change her career 
plans.’’ The Association of 


GET 
SHOT! 


Sign Up Now 


for Senior Formal Retakes. 


NOV. 19-20 Alliot 208 


(Bring your proofs with you) 


Gadue’s Dry Cleaners 
THE MARKET PLACE 
WINOOSKI, VT. 05404 

655-1319 


Quality Work... 


M-F 7:30-5:30 
Sat. 9:00-1:00 


Reasonable Prices! 


¢ Dry Cleaning 
e Alterations 
e Repairs 


e Sharts 
e Suedes & Leather 
e Laundry 


We welcome St. Michael's students, faculty, 
and staff. 10% discount with 1.D. 





Sarrel said that 





American Colleges’ 


report 
discussed ‘‘an overwhelming 
feeling of helplessness knowing 
that if one complains, nothing 
will likely be done, or worse yet, 
she will be labeled a 
“troublemaker.”’ 

Two St. Michael’s College 
women students, who asked to 
remain anonymous, are well 
aware of these feelings of 
helplessness and fear. Both 
women, one a freshman and the 
other a junior, have complained 
of sexual harassment by the 
same professor. One has receiv- 
ed letters from him, and the 
other has received two books. 
Neither student has been 
directly propositioned, but both 
said they feel uncomfortable in 
class and are worried about 
their grades. 

One woman has complained 
that the professor has ap- 
proached her several times to 
speak with her, before and after 
class. She said she feels uncom- 


_fortable during class discus- 


sions because other students 
seem to notice the professor’s 
overt attention to her. A male 
student remarked that, indeed, 
the professor, ‘treats girls dif- 
ferently.” 

Both women contacted their 
mothers as soon as_ they 
detected what they considered 
inappropriate behavior on the 
part of the professor. That the 
students had to resort to calling 







 ‘OWIK STOP” 


Your. favorite beverage, snacks 
and groceries and 
Chevron Gas 


BETWEEN MAIN AND 
NORTH CAMPUS 


home should alarm the ad- 
ministration of the college. It is 
evident that the college has no 
adequate mechanism for deal- 
ing with such a problem. 

One parent said she was 
distressed that her daughter 
had no one on campus to whom 
she felt she could immediately 
turn. ‘‘The college definitely 
needs a crisis center. Most col- 
leges do, and with four colleges 
there (Trinity, Champlain, 
UVM and SMC) there should be 
a place students can go to,” she 
said. She remarked that ‘‘it’s a 
good thing we have the rapport 
we do, my daughter and I. But 
many girls wouldn’t feel as 
though they could talk to their 
parents about something like 
this, and so who can they talk 
to? We’re glad, of course, that 
our daughter called, but there 
should have been someone on 


campus that she could have 
- confided 


in,’ the student’s 
mother said. 

Ronald Provost, vice presi- 
dent for academic affairs, was 
concerned when told of the 
situation on campus. He said 
students with a problem of sex- 
ual harassment should discuss 
it with, “‘someone you’re com- 
fortable with, possibly a depart- 
ment chairman, faculty 
member or Mike Samara, Stu- 
dent Life Director.”” He stress- 
ed that students should feel 
free to speak with him at any 


time, especially if they find 
themselves facing a problem of 


this type. 
However, the title ‘Vice 
President for Academic 


Affairs” does not seem to imply 
to students that Provost would 
be open to discuss a sexual 
harassment problem. Both 
SMC women were surprised 
when told that Provost’s office 
is one in which problems of this 
nature are handled. Before Pro- 
vost was told of the existence of 
the two cases, he said, ‘‘In the 
year I’ve been in this office, I’m — 
not aware of any harassment 
cases. I’m not aware that it is a 
problem at St. Michael’s Col- 
lege. No one has brought up 
even a hint of it, so I’m not 
looking for a fire where there is. 


‘no smoke.” When asked why he 


did not think there was a need 
for a formal grievance ae 


5 Ber , 2 J 
cedure, Provost said, “I'd 


rather rely on the good judg- 
ment of the individuals involv- 


“If there’s to be such a 
discussion, I’d prefer it to be in- 
house,”’ Provost. said. He said 
he saw no purpose in combining 
forces with other area colleges 
to combat the problem. Provost 
added that he did not think ex- 
posing this problem in the press 
would not solve it. “At SMC, I 
think we have other ways of rec- 
tifying problems such as this. I 
don’t think it should be handled ~ 
by the press. I mean, we’re not 
Jack Andersons here.” 

When asked for some general 
comments concerning the issue 
of sexual harassment, the Rev. 
Maurice Ouellet, Director and 
Counselor at the Student 
Resource Center, declined com- — 
ment, saying he was concerned 
about confidentiality. He added 
that he was unaware of any 
cases of sexual harassment on 
campus. 

Because few cases have been 
reported to appropriate 

Cont. on page 9. 
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authorities does not mean that 
the problem of sexual harass- 


"ment is nonexistent. According 


to the Association of American 
Colleges’ report, a question- 
naire distributed in 1977 by 
Donna Benson, a social science 


major at the University of . 


California at Berkeley, produc- 
ed some overwhelming data. 
The questionnaire was 
distributed to one-sixth of the 
female graduate student 
population. Of the more than 50 
percent who responded, 20 per- 
cent said they had received sex- 
ual attentions, either as sexual 
remarks, touching or proposi- 
tions from their professors. 
Many women said they were 


- bewildered about how to deal 


with the situation. 
MacKinnon wrote that 

women feel demeaned, embar- 

rassed and intimidated by in- 


_cidents of sexual harassment, 


and, therefore, they don’t want 
them publicized. Both SMC 
women said they were afraid of 
destroying their chances for 
good grades, and that they were 
intimidated by the position of 
power the professor has, as op- 


posed to their seemingly 
helpless positions as. students. 

MacKinnon wrote, ‘“‘When 
they do speak out, the women 
are often ignored, discredited, 
or accused of ‘misunderstan- 
ding’ their superiors’ inten- 


fessor’s actions, iooks and gifts. 
Since the women did not feel 
confident that they could prove 
their cases, they remained 
silent. Although one claims to 
have “‘gut feelings” about the 
professor’s intentions. 


‘A professor’s ability to make a 
student uncomfortable in class 
by looking at or speaking to her 
differently from the way in which 
he treats her classmates is also 
considered sexual harassment.’ 





tions.’”” Both SMC women ex- 
pressed fears of discussing 
their situations with anyone, 
even with fellow students, 
because they assumed that 
others would think they had 
misinterpreted the _ pro- 


One of the women initially 
suspected that the professor 
may have been lonely, so she 
was open and friendly to him. 
In time, however, when she 
began to worry that the pro- 
fessor was seeking more than a 


Officials downplay overcrowding 


by Frank Flanagan 
Health Services and Saga 
Food Service have not been af- 
fected by student overcrowding 
in the squad dorms, according 
to their directors. 
Jane Campbell, director of 
| Health Services for St. 
Michael's, 


gent a serious health hazard, 
‘but “the more people living 
closely together, the more likely 
it is that someone will get a 
cold.’ Campbell said there had 
not been a significant increase 
in student visits to the infir- 
mary in September and Oc- 
tober, compared to last year at 
same time. However, more 
students have stayed overnight 
at the infirmary this year com- 
pared to last year during 
September and October, 
because “‘it is harder for an ill 
student to rest with two other 


Natalie Cole is 
a Cigarette smoker. 
She's going to call it 
quits during the 
Great American 
Smokeout. Join her 
on November 20. 
Because quitting is 
easier when you do 
it with a friend. 


Mic said the student over- . 
‘crowding situation didn’t pre-— 


roommates living in the room,” 
according to Campbell. 

Thomas Ryan, Saga Food 
Service Director, said that stu- 
dent overcrowding has had “‘no 
effect’’ on the food service. 
‘Ryans said the long lines at the 
cafeteria during meal hours are 
because ‘‘most of the students 
come to eat at the same time.” 
Ryan said the new cafeteria 
design has made it ‘‘easier for 
students to get to the food, and 
made the cafeteria a more plea- 
sant place to eat.” 


Thomas Cullen, housing 


director,, said the housing shor- 
tage is less serious now. Cullen 


said only 35 of the 71 men who 
began the semester living in 
triples and lounges are still 
there. Only 13 of the 234 over- 
signed women remain in 
lounges and no women remain 
in triples. 

Cullen said the open space 
has come from ‘withdrawn 
students, students who never 
showed up and mostly from 
students moving off-campus.” 
Cullen said the women’s 
lounges should be empty before 
the end of the semester, but the 
men’s prospects depend upon 
the number of men who move 
off campus. 


FILOMENA's 
Brooklyn Style Pizza 
& Homemade Italian Subs 


505 Riverside Ave. 





Main Street Superette 


155 Main St., 


Winooski 


Deli, Groceries, Beverages 
Homemade Sandwiches 


Open daily till midnight 
Sunday till 10 p.m. 
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... haunts students at St. Michael’s 


friendship with her, she attemp- 
ted successfully to subtly avoid 
him. Her situation has seemed 
to resolve itself, but the other 
woman still feels very threaten- 
ed by the professor’s behavior. 

It is probable that the cases 
of these two women would not 
hold up in a courtroom. But the 
mere knowledge that situations 
like these exist on campus 
should concern the administra- 
tion. Institution of a formal 
grievance procedure, through 
which students could voice 
complaints, and be assured of a 
full investigation, should be 
considered. 

The University of Vermont, 
under the direction of Jackie 
Gribbons, assistant to the vice 
president of administration, 
has recently instituted a pro- 
cedure for student grievances. 
Through this procedure, 
students may battle alleged 
violations of their rights under 
Title IX of the Education 
Amendments of 1972. Under 
this title, ‘‘No person in the 
United States shall, on the 
basis of sex, be excluded from 
participation in, be denied the 
benefits of, or be subjected to 
discrimination under any 
education program or activity 
receiving federal financial 
assistance.” 

The grievance appeal pro- 
cedure at UVM assures 
students of thorough and 
speedy investigations of the 
problems, and of answers or 
recommendations by a panel, 
after cases are received. 

A 1977 ruling by a federal 
magistrate in a_ preliminary 
hearing on a lawsuit brought 
against Yale University by a 
woman student suggests that 
sexual harassment may con- 
stitute a violation of Title IX. 
The former undergraduate 
alleged that she was offered an 
“A” in a course if she submit- 
ted to her professor’s sexual 
demands. After refusing, she 
complained to her college dean 


and to other ¥ale officials. She 
received a ‘‘C’’ in the course, 
and contended that the grade 
was her ‘‘punishment’’ for 
refusing to comply with her pro- 
fessor’s wishes. 

The absence of a formal ad- 
ministrative procedure for br- 
inging complaints to the atten- 
tion of responsible officials may 
violate Title IX. According to 
the Association of American 
Colleges report, Title IX re 
quires that institutions receiv- 
ing federal financial assistance 
adopt grievance procedures for 
complaints of sex discrimina- 
tion. It is clear, then, that St. 
Michael’s College is in need of a 
formal procedure, and not a 
private bargaining between two 
individuals, as Provost sug- 
gested. 

Nor can authorities be reluc- 
tant to discuss such pressing 
issues, as Ouellet seems to be. 
Sexual harassment is not a pro- 
blem that will disappear if we 
just wait a while. It must be 
dealt with and brought under 
control, so that pressure-filled 
relationships between ag- 
gressive professors and unwill- 
ing students can be thwarted. 

Of course, there are many 
very healthy relationships bet- 
ween faculty members and 
students on campus. Not all 
students are victims of sexual 
harassment. Nor do all pro- 
fessors proposition their 
students. “‘Both men and 


women, students and faculty, 


suffer under a system that fails 
to provide’ established 
remedies,’’ concluded the 
Association of American Col- 
leges’ report. 

A humanities professor is 
quoted in the report summing 
up the problem of sexual 
harassment in this way: ‘“Those 
of us who teach in college deal 
with young people when they 
are most physically beautiful, 
most open to new thought and 
experience. All the while we get 
older. It’s quite a lure.” 


ir 


Delicious Pizza 





Submarines 





Spaghetti - Lasagna 


& 
Assorted Italian Dishes 





Ice Cold Drafts 
Wine 





Vt. Cheesecake 


Hot Muffins 
Brownies 





LATE NIGHT HOURS 
_ Tues-Sat 10 p.m.-3 a.m. 
at St. Paul St. Location 
Featuring 
Breakfast & Hot Oven Grinders — 


Pearl Street 
Essex Jct. Shopping Center 


878-8338 


139 St. Paul St. 
Burlington 
864-0244 





1234 Williston Rd. 


So. Burlington 
864-9817 
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Upset highlights 
intramural action 


by Mark Kendall 

The men’s intramural soccer 
season ended last week with a 
stunning championship game 
upset. The Vegetrons I squad 
posted a 2-1 victory over the 
previously undefeated 
Bombers. The game featured 
some fine defense, a great deal 
of hard hitting and superb 
goaltending. Both teams prov- 
ed in the semi-final rounds that 
they were of championship 
caliber. The Bombers drubbed a 
highly regarded Zeta team by a 
5-0 score, while the Vegetron I 
defense prevailed in a 1-0 
squeaker over GE to advance to 
the finals. Vegetrons I will now 
face the UVM champion for 
bragging rights between the 
two colleges. 

Lambda -captured the 
women’s soccer championship 
with a solid 3-1 winning effort 

~ over Kappa. The win was the 
first ever soccer championship- 
for Lambda house, and it came 
against the top-seeded Kappa 
team. Both competing teams 
advanced to the finals following 
forfeited semi-final matches. 

Lambda will be in search of 
another title in the women’s 
flag football championship 
game slated for this week 
against Theta. Due to referee- 
ing problems, the game had to 
be rescheduled. Each team ad- 


SEMIFORM 


vanced to the finals following 
victories by forfeits. 

Two fine flag football teams 
are scheduled to meet for the 
men’s championship, top- 
ranked MAD and _ second- 
ranked Molson. Both teams are 
coming off convincing semi- 
final round matches where the 
MAD strong, defense shut 
down GE 16-0, and Molson 
crushed third-ranked Rolling 
Rocks, 30-0. Molson will be go- 
ing for a second consecutive 
championship in flag football, 
as well as trying to avenge an 
earlier shutout loss to MAD. 
Pat Cronin and Chris Kent will 
be calling the plays for MAD 
and Molson, respectively, in the 
season finale. 

The winners in the men’s 
wrestling tournament last week 
are as follows: 

137 lb. class - Steve Gardiner 
145 Ib. class - George Kiesewet- 
ter 

152 lb. class - Fred Caruso 

160 Ib. class - Dan Miles 

167 lb. class - Sam Zahakevitz 
191 lb. class - Bob Kinnecome 

Zahaykevitz won convincing- 
ly, pinning Mike Degnon, while 
Kinnecome won by points over 
challenger Mike Petridis. 

Playoffs are to begin next 
week in men’s and women’s 
volleyball. The top eight men’s 
teams will advance to post- 
season play, as will the top four 
women’s teams. Playoff mat- 





MAD running 
ches will be played as schedul- 
ed. 

House points have been 
awarded for the recent three- 


week archery shoot-out. Delta 
Chi (Hodson) was awarded 10 


points, Zeta house seven, and ~ 


Omega five points. Beta house 
received 10. points in the 
women’s bracket, while Lamb- 
da added seven. 

The intramural challenge 
boards are presently set, and 
matches should be played -as 
often as possible. The five 
sports which make up the 
challenge board are one-on-one 
basketball, pool, ping pong, 
singles tennis, and doubles ten- 
nis. 

Tournament entries are due 
next Wednesday for ‘‘A”’ and 
“B” league basketball and 
men’s and women’s poly- 
hockey. 


L DANCE for 


Crowd Singles 


mOoseyoetonery Cocktails” 


SKoyeerdiaweems p.m. 
ALLIOT HA 


Tickets: $6.00 
To benefit St. Michael’s Fire & Rescue 





SCOOCrFNNWORAHD 
RWW RRON OOF: 


Women’s Volleyball Standings 
(through 11/9/80) 


back Bob Stevenson rushes a solid Molson defense during Tuesday’s deadlocked playoff 
game. The teams became co-champions Wednesday after tieing 6-6 in overtime play. (Dave Walsh Photo) 
9 
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by Judy Valente 
The St. Michael’s women’s 
basketball team begins a 
1980-81 rendition of David vs. 
Goliath Wednesday when the 


squad taps-off in the Ross 
_ Sports Center against Platt- 


sburgh State at 7 p.m. 

Coach Sue Duprat’s charges 
this year lack the size advan- 
tage the team enjoyed during 
last year’s 13-8 campaign. 
“Losing both Janet King and 
Dee Hildreth will hinder our re- 
bounding attack considerably,”’ 
Duprat said. Both players were 
starting forwards on the squad. 

However, the Knights have 
returning in their favor senior 
captain Kathy O’Neil, who this 


year, should become the first 
woman in St. Michael’s athletic 
history to score over 1,000 
points. O’Neil talents are not 
limited solely to offense either; 
the four-year, backcourt starter 
turns many key defensive 
steals and interceptions into 
easy lay-ups. 

Senior Dawn Stanger and 
sophomore Terri O’Neil are also 
returning forwards on the team. 

Duprat said Stanger, who at 
five’ 10” is the tallest player on 
the team, is a strong rebounder 
who will be relied on heavily 
this year. O’Neil displayed solid 
rebounding underneath at only 
5’ 8” and turned many of her se- 
cond efforts into two-pointers 


Dismal men’s 
soccer season ends 


by Rob Percy 

The SMC soccer team ended a 
disappointing season two 
weeks ago, losing its last two 
games at Keene State and the 
University of Maine. 

The Purple Knights finished 
the season with a 3-9-1 record, 

At Keene, two goals, one ear- 
ly and one late in the game, 


__ enabled the home team to finish 


its regular season with a 2-0 vic- 


tory. 

“We had as many good 
chances for scoring as they 
(Keene) did, but didn’t make 
use of them,’’ Coach Bill Willey 


said after the game. “If you 
don’t take the chances, you pay 


ded the simultaneous lunges 
t. Michael’s keeper Tim For- 
ar and fullback Tom Newman 






to head home a John McCully 
"The Purple Knights im- 
mediately went on the counter 


"attack. Jeff Currier hit a shot 


straight at the Keene keeper 
from close range, which proved 
to be SMC’s best scoring oppor- 
tunity of the day. 

The skillful Keene Owls 
gradually assumed control of 
the game territorially but rarely 


produced a clear scoring 


SMC’s Keith Heingartner 
and Keene’s Kurt Barney decid- 
ed to watch the closing minutes 
of the game from the side-line 


after referees ejected both men 


for fighting. 

Keene managed to score 
another goal when in the final 
60 seconds Ted Machin beat the 
marking St. Michael’s fullback, 
ran to the goal line and pulled 


the ball back for Tony Pearce to 
finish. 


The shooting tally was 10-9 in 
Keene’s favor. 

The long haul to Orono, 
Maine four days later brought 
little reward for St. Michael’s. 
The team went down 2-1 to the 
University of Maine. 

The problems of being a 
coach were highlighted this day 
by Coach Bill Willey’s decision 
to play George Revoir in goal. 
Revoir, according to Willey, 
plays high-crossed balls well. 

“T’d never seen George 
beaten by a high ball in this 
season’s games and practices. 
Saturday we got beaten by that 
very ball: Apart from that, the 
kid played really well,’ Willey 
said after the game. 

SMC took a 1-0 lead ten 
minutes into the game, when 
forward Jeff Currier scored on a 


Keith Heingartner assist. 

The Knight offense worked 
well against Maine’s sluggish 
defense by constantly spacing 
itself to connect with 
penetrating passes form mid- 
fielders Steve Renehan and 
Mike Scanlan. 

Maine’s 2-0 lead proved too 
much of a barrier though. St. 
Michael’s conceded a penalty 
shot 25 minutes into the second 
half. The ensuing conversion 
resulted in a barrage of protests 
from the Purple Knights, par- 
ticularly from keeper Revoir 
who claimed he was not ready 
when the referee blew for the 
kick to be taken. The decision 
stood. 


Shortly after, that ‘fatal’ 
~ crossed ball found the head of 


Maine’s Dick Stocky and the 


Bears wound-up the 2-1 win- . 


ners. 

A somber Coach Willey had 
this to say: ‘‘We should never 
have lost today. Maine used our 
mistakes to score.”’ 


last year. Duprat said both 
players will have to score for 
the team to be successful. 

Duprat expects senior Maura 
Malone, freshmen Kim Corey 
and Jill Hackett, and 
sophomore Bridget Lyons to 
see plenty of playing action. 

Malone, at 5’ 8”, adds depth 
and experience to the squad 
and probably will be included in 
the starting five. Both Corey 
and Hackett were recruited 
from the Burlington area. Corey 
gives the Knights a potent mix- 
ture of quickness, speed, and a 
knack for putting the ball in the 
basket. 

According to Duprat, 
Hackett, at 5’ 8”, will play an 
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Women’s basketball to rely on quickness 


important role because she can 
be used at both the forward and 
guard positions. Lyons, a 
newcomer, is also pushing hard 
for a starting spot on the squad. 

Remaining members include 
Barb Puls, Anne Moriarty, 
Nancy Lubinsky, Noreen Peter- 
son, Judy Valente and Trish 
Connolly. 


Duprat said the major em- 
phasis this year will be on 
quickness. ‘“‘We have good 
backcourt speed and will try to 


take advantage of it as much as. 


we can,”’ Duprat explained. The 
team has been practicing zone 
and player-to-player offenses 
with many options for hitting 
the open shot. 


St. Edmund: 
_A saint for all times 


Who was Saint Edmund, 
patron saint of the Society of 
St. Edmund, honored yearly b 
the Church on November 16, 
and does he have anything to 
say to Christians of today? 

It is true that Edmund Rich, 
who was born in 1174, could not 
be referred to as a ‘‘popular”’ 
saint in the twentieth century 
... though in the Middle ages 
he, too, had his moments of 
glory among people. In fact, so 
striking was the Life of this 
Archbishop of Canterbury, 


England, that he was declared a - 


saint by Pope Innocent IV in 
1246...six short years after 
Edmunds death. 

Facts about Edmund’s life, 
reveal his character to indicate 
that he was a holy for all times. 


Fhe lessons of his life-are as 


relevant today as they were in 
the 12th and 13th centuries. 

In our age, which places a 
premium on education, we can 
be inspired by Edmund’s schol- 
arly efforts at Oxford Univer- 
sity, where he taught geometry 
and Aristoltian philosophy. He 


ere 
Poe Se. 





Ihe 


Lord, into your hands and 
_jinto the hands of your holy 


angels, I entrust this day, 
my life, my relations, my 
benefactors, my friends and 
enemies, and all Christians. 


— St. Edmund of Cantebury 


Duprat this year enjoys the 
addition of assistant coaches, 
Gerri Piper and Mike McGee. 
Both give the players much 
more individual attention than 
Duprat herself could afford. 

Last year St. Michael’s beat 
Plattsburgh in its opening 
match and went on to lose 
seven straight games. This los- 
ing streak was offset when the 
squad went on a record-setting 
1l-game winning streak, 
highlighted by a first-ever vic- 
tory over Division I rival UVM. 

Duprat said new opponents in 
this year’s schedule include 
Assumption, Dartmouth, 
Sacred Heart and the Universi- 
ty of Massachusetts in Boston. 


later received a Doctorate of 


Theology from the University 


of Paris. 

Because of a striking impetus 
supplied by the Second Vatican 
Council, we are now witnessing 
a renewal in preaching. Ed- 
mund was known as an excep- 
tionally effective preacher. 

Peace has been and is now 
continually threatened 
throughout our century. The 
example of. a peacemaker is 
especially needed today. As a 
leader of the Church, Arch- 
bishop Edmund Rich was a 
popular mediator between the 
English government and cer- 
tain members of a rebellious 
citizenry. He was a man of 
great moral force, someone to 
whom all parties seemed in- 
stinctively to turn for leader- 
ship in times of crisis. 

The Feast of Saint Edmund 
will be celebrated Sunday with 
a mass at 11 a.m. and 9 p.m. to 
bring to a close the 75th jubilee 
year of St. Michael’s College. 
Bishop John A. Marshall will 
be the principle celebrant at the 
11 a.m. mass. 





MILLIONS OF PEOPLE IN THE WORLD GO HUNGRY EVERYDAY 


YOU CAN HELP 


FAST FORA 
WORLD HARVEST 





WV NOV. 20 


Ta 


Give up eating for all or part of a day and donate your food money to 
Oxfam-America the international agency that funds self-help development 
projects in the poorest areas of Asia, Africa and Latin America. 


CONTACT: 


Oxfam-America 302 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 02116, (617)247-3304 
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BARTONS 


"HO. 0) Raw Bo Sse 


127% College Street, Burlington, Vermont. 05401 ph. 658-4528 











LAST CHANCE 


Every Thursday night (Ladies Night) and Friday afternoon (Happy Hour) the 
Last Chance Saloon will raffle off an hour for two at Barton’s Hot Tubs. 
Every customer gets a ticket at the door between 7 and 10 on Thursday night 
and 4 and 6 on Friday afternoon. Drawing will be held Thursday at 11p.m. and 
Friday at 7p.m. You must be present to win but we’ll keep drawing till we get a 
winner! 


